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Tausend und eine Nacht. 


O thousand nights and one! 

Could we but have a thousand nights of bliss! 
The golden stories spun 

By dark-eyed Arab girl ne’er equalled this. 
Soon over? Yes, we see 

The summer's fading ; but, when all is done, 
There lives the thought that we 

Were happy—not a thousand nights, but one! 


The birds within their dells 
Are silent; hushed the shining insect throng; 
Now human music swells, 
And all the land is echoing with song ; 
The serenade, the glee, 
The symphony,—and forth, mit Macht und Pracht, 
Orchestral harmony 
Is thrilling out Zausend und Eine Nacht, 


O thousand nights and one! 
The witching magic of thy opening bars, 
In little notes begun, 
Might move to swaying waltzes all the stars 
In all their shining spheres ; 
Then, soft, a plaintive air the music sings ; 
We dance, but half in tears— 
To dearest joy a sadness always clings. 
— Boston Courier, 

Schumann’s “ Paradise and the Peri.” * 

We take it for granted, reader, that you know 
Moore’s poem. And, if you think of it, you 
must see at a glance how admirably it lends 
itself to musical treatment, how noble and spir- 
itual a subject it offers the composer; what room 
for many shades and contrasts of emotion, sad, 
heroic, timid, tender, hopeful, joyful, all tend- 
ing upward to pure heavenly triumph; for play 
of fancy inthe story of spirits beautiful, and free 
as air, yet human; for wealth of color and of 
imagery in the warm luxury of Oriental scenery 
and atmosphere and fable; what chance too for 
dramatic episode and climax. *No one can doubt 
it after hearing Schumann’s music. It was the 
right poetry for him, at all events; not that he 
had not in him a musical vein as well for other 
poetry and other subjects. But this one touched 
the musical springs in him as naturally and truly 
as Shakespeare’s faries did in the young Felix, 
or the wonder-horn of Oberonin Weber. More- 
over Schumann was himself poet enough to 
make his text conform more perfectly to the 
musical conditions, here by wise abridgement, 
there by the insertion of new verses quite in 
keeping with the rest. 

The three gifts which the Peri bears to Eden’s 
gate, in hope to gain admittance there, natu- 
rally suggested the larger divisicas of the Can- 
tata, which contains 26 musical numbers. But 
it must be remarked, as a peculiar structural 
feature of the work, that these numbers run 
without pause or period into one another. Only 
at the end of each of the three Parts does the 
movement actually stop; one or two pieces only 
in the whole work are separable from the rest, 
so as to form wholes in themselves. In each 
Part it is a continuous flow from the first meas- 
ure tothe last, the transition from one piece in- 
to another being beautifully and almost imper- 
ceptibly achieved by means of commonly a few 
chords of most ingenious and poetic modulation. 





* Reprinted from Dwight’s Journal of Music, 1863. 





To some ears this method may be ungrateful; 
they may crave the frequent point of rest; and 
this is probably a good part of what the English 
critics meant by want of melody and form, At 
the worst it is but the difference of the unrolling 
panorama from a series of detached pictures, 
each in its own frame. There is this in favor 
of this continuous form, that it accepts itself 
from the poem; the music runs along with that, 
contentedly and‘loyally, not parting with its 
own nature in the least, or violating any unity 
of music. And is there not a charm in this 
continuous "web? We like to see the story 
weave itself all out before us, not knowing 
where a thread is dropped, nor noting new 
beginnings; it can have as many colors as 
Joseph’s coat, and yet be woven of one piece; 
in fact this is the way that Nature weaves, and 
by this very continuity she fascinates us and 
keeps up our interest in her. And this is one of 
the secrets which Art learns of Nature. In Schu- 
mann here it ‘likes us well’ continually the mu- 
sic moves, fresh images emerging in clear out- 
line, each so gracefully succeeding, that you 
feel no lack of alternation or repose. It is 
pleasant to have the melodies take you up and 
leave you, without announcement or leave tak- 
ing, like chance companions on a journey, not 
even claiming separate remembrance. But to 
our task—a formidable one—twenty-six musi- 
cal numbers or pieces waiting to be registered. 

1. Andante, an instrumental symphony or 
prelude of some little length. In the opening 
phrase, first breathed or sighed out by a single 
instrument, then woven as a motive into the 
whole harmonic web, mark with how sure an 
instinct Schumann has caught the tune, the 
musical throb, as it were, of the poem and the 
subject ; just as Beethoven, in tht !ittle phrase 
that steals in leading after it thé whole first 
movement of the Pastoral Symphony, has caught 
the very tune of summer in the fields. This 
little phrase is pensive, sad and full of longing. 
It reveals the sense of loneliness and exile within 
hearing of the heavenly harmonies. A beautiful 
spirit is this that longingly listens at the gate; 
an carnest spirit, that will fly through the uni- 
verse to do the penance, or to find the gift 
whereby she may rejoin her pure and happy 
sister spirits. —This instrumental Andante sets 
the poetic key of the entire Cantata; out of its 
little motive naturally develops all that follows. 
It is characterized by a deep tenderness of feel- 


ing, and a certain etherial fineness, with.a touch 
of somewhat mystical in the more involved 
middle portion where a new subject enters, 
But it comes back to the first thought, lending to 
the phrase this time the new charm of a certain 
smile of hope; and thus it feelingly and grace- 
fully preludes toa few lines of Alto solo: 


One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listen’d to the springs 
Of Life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Thro’ the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost the glorious place! 





What the Alto sings, beautiful as it is, is not a 
melody, so much as a sort of recitative cantavile, 
The pensive figure of the prelude steals in again 
after the utterance of the first two lines; then a 
pause, filled by mysterious tremolo of strings, 
while the voice, listening ‘‘to the springs of Life 
within,” forgets its sadness in a few excited, 
rapturous utterances; then, where the Peri 
thinks of the doom of ‘her recreant race,” 
droops to a close through a retarded, thought- 
ful phrase, in which you recognize essentially, 
though somewhat modified, the pensive little 
motive of the prelude. 

2. So far it hasbeen narrative. Bya single 
dominant chord, on which the recitative ends, 
we are in a beautiful, strange key, surprised by 
the Peri’s song. A most lovely song itis, the 
melody full of longing, of rapture and regret, 
with a fluttering accompaniment (for her heart 
beats quick), and a delicious strangeness in the 
harmony, the key playing in epaline colors be- 
tween minor and major, and the time accelera- 
ting with her excitement, as she goes on pictu- 
ring to herself: 

How happy the spirits who wander there, 

Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall! 
To what a pitch of earnest eloquence the strain 
rises, (a strain of which we shall be again re- 
minded in her final song of triumph), as she 
sings: 

Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 

And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 

One blossom of Heaven outblooms them all! 
And still more earnest and emphatic, where the 
voice climbs through an octave of accented 
notes, each strengthened with full harmony, 
as if striving to embrace the idea of illimitable 
space and splendor, at the words here itali- 
cized: 

Go, wing thy flight from star to star, 

From world to luminous world, as far 

As the universe spreads its flaming wall: 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 


And multiply each through endless years— 
One minute of Heaven is worth them all! 


Indeed she is a beautiful, true-hearted, earnest Peri; 
she loves the things of earth too little to be kept 
long out of her true home above; aspiration, pure, 
sleepless, uncontainable, breathes in this exquisite, 
this unique song. The Peri claims your fullest in- 
terest and sympathy from this moment. 

8. <A short tenor recitative, (that- original mo- 
tive phrase of the prelude filling the pauses again), 
tells how the “ glorious Angel ” who keeps the gates, 
hears her and dropsatear. Henceforth all the con- 
necting bits of narrative are given to the tenor. 
Upon the last chord (dominant seventh in E) two 
flutes suddenly strike in above with D and E, filling 
out the measure with a strange sense of expectancy, 
commanding silence while the Angel speaks (an 
Alto voice), deliberate and grave, with crystal clear 
serial chords pulsing in triplets, though the melody 
keeps on in steady two-fold measure. This heaven- 
ly announcement, relieving musically what has gone 
before by perfect contrast, sets before us the shining 
goal to which the whole is tending. 

4. Quick, eager, broken phrases in the orches- 
tra, as the Peri exclaims: “ Where shall I find this 
gift?” Then gradually retarded, by a subtle mod- 
ulation, the key (A major) settles down into A flat 
major, and a broad, luxurious melody succeeds, 
reinforced by clarinet and fagotto in thirds, while 
for bass the viola runs rippling and semi-quavering 
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along in constant rapid alternation between the ton- 
the figure now and then for | 


ic and the tone below, 
just an instant overleaping this contented liquid 
level, as she counts over in thought the rare things 
that she knows, the “Isles of Perfume,” the “ jew- 
elled cup” of the king of the Genii “with life’s elixir 
sparkling high,” &e. But the strain murmurs itself 
away, an! gives place to a sequence of serious, 
thoughtful phrases, of which the echo lingers in the 
instruments, as the question eccurs: * But does 
Hleaven want such gifts?” 

Where was there e’er a gem that shone 

Like the steps of ALLAN's wonderful Throne? 

And the Drops of Life—oh! what would they be 

In the boundless Deep of Eternity ? 


5. 
jor, 
‘and the Tenor recites : 

While thus she mus‘d, her pinions fann’d 
The air of that sweet Indian land. 


The key brightens into the sunshine of F ma- 
as the time quickens and the measure broadens, 


Then a quartet of mixed voices take up the strain, 
and launch forth inte a rapturous contemplation of 
the beauty of the scene, 

Where palms breathe in whispers light, 
Where glitters the starry night— 

Whose air is balm; whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks, and amber beds; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem 
Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 
Lovely, with gold beneath their tides ; 
Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice— 
Oh Paradise! 

A bnoyant, sunny, clear and happy piece of har- 
mony, 98 serene and sweet as the most perfect of 
June days, As seeming endless, but alas! as short ! 
“Q Paradise!” the voices linger on the exclama- 
tion; but even now the ground begins to tremble, 
the harmony grows dark and threatening; this 
peaceful air is even now disturbed by war's alarms, 
and smells of death; these streams are red with 
blood. The key has changed; a few bars of dark 
and threatening tremolo lead into the thrillingly 
dramatic and heroie scenes, which with the great 
choruses (Nos,. 6-—9), conclude the first part of the 
Cantata, 

6. A’ fiercely energetic chorns (D flat), opening | 
wich tenor voices, full of wild alarm, and hurried 
movement in the orchestra : 

But crimson now her rivers run 

With human blood, 
. * * 
Land of the Sun! what foot invades 

Thy Pagods, shrines, and Idol stones, 

Thy Monarchs, and thy thousand Thrones ? 


* * * 


The voices are suspended momentarily, as if lis 
tening to the scouring blast of battle in a swift, 
wild gust of instrumental symphony, before they 
, while the same symphony is spending it- 


answer 
self: “’Tis He of Gazna! in his fierce wrath he 
comes,” Tenors and basses then divide into two 


opposing choruses ; the basses in unison, barbaric: 
“Long live Gazna | !;" the tenors in harmony, 
ringing heroic: ‘ The tyrant he shall die!” Then 
another bit of i wat suggestive of the tumult 
and the very thick of battle, clash of swords and 
whir of arrows, and (here the art is shown) the 
strange wild modulation of the mingled mass of sound 
so near to nature, and yet musical, and just long 
enough. : ; 
7. Tenor solo, recitative-like, with flowing serious 
accompaniment, tells how the Peri 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 
Alone, beside his native river~ 
The red Diade broken in his hand, 
And the last arrow in his quiver. 


“Long live Gazna!” breaks out again in full 
chorus (tenors and basses), with the battle tumult 
for accompaniment; and Gazna (bass solo) bids 
the youth surrender, offering him his life. The 
splendid declamation of the few bars, in) which 
the young hero hurls back his defiance, is unsur- 
assed in oratorio or opera. It needs a robust, 
1igh and ringing tenor, A half dozen bars of the 
instruments (the flight of an arrow, vainly aimed, 
a pause, quick startled chords) announce the result ; 
which becomes at once the theme of the next num- 
ber: 

8. Chorus of lamentation ; sopranos and altos in 
four parts alternate with tenors and basses divided 
in like manner; key F sharp minor: 


Woe! woe! 


most beautiful and 
“ Woe ! woe! ” are 
rst the sopranos, 


This is indeed a 
chorus. The exelamations 
given out in long tones, in thirds, fi 
the altos joining while their sound is still pro- 
tracted; then the basses, joined in like manner by 
the tenors. The higher instruments join 
long wail of the voices, while between 
| prolonged tones of sub-bass a contrapuntal 
figure steadily traverses the space upward and 
downward, making the reluctant harmonies to blend 
| more readily (for these are only passing diseords, 
ior rather harshnesses; it is motion, intention, di- 
rection that explains them and resolves them, as in 


them and 


perfect contrapuntal weaving.) But what have we 
to do with these technicalities ?. It is the expression 
of this chorus, that we would draw attention to:— 
who can hear it and still say that Schumann never 
“ appeals” to the heart ! 

9. Finale to Part I. This is the great number 
of the work. A few bars of thoughtful prelude, and 
the Tenor in a tone encouraging and tender, almost 
melting into song, tells how the Peri saw the young 
hero offer up his life, and, 


Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she caught the last— 
Last glorious drop his heart had shed, 
Before its free-born spirit fled! 


A harp comes in with heavenly suggestion, and 
the Peri’s heart leaps high, and her voice too, as she 
exclaims: 

Peri and Chorus. 


Be this if } gift at the Gates of Light! 

For blood like this, 

For Liberty shed, so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest rill 

That eparkles among the Bowers of Bliss! 

Oh, if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

*Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause! 


Winged by the shining arpeggios, her clear so- 
prano cleaves the sky; and while they swoop down 
to earth, her voice goes straight to the highest 
mark, they rushing after to rejoin it there. But 
| this is only momentary foreshine of the real climax, 
which comes a few bars later, when she strikes the 
high A again, flashing down in trumpet tones (sil- 
very trumpets in thirds accompanying). on the 
words “ for Linerty shed,” which wakes the chorus 
to repeat the phrase in a broader and still brighter 
blaze of harmony. The Peri leads off in an exulting 
strain in very lively tempo: the chorus takes it up, 
and works it up, (as musicians say) with wondrous 
wealth of harmony and counterpoint; faster and 
faster; an exciting, whirling, glorious onsweep of 
mutually pursuing, richly mingling sounds; written 
in long notes, because each so full of weight and 
energetic accent, but swiftly executed; now climb- 
ing to a height of ecstasy and holding out the tone 
through many measures in the upper part, while 
the other parts pursue their restless impulse ; 
now subsiding to more level, quiet harmony ; 
while from time to time the ardent Peri’s voice is 
still heard “singing and soaring,” lark-like, at 
Heaven's gate, leading and marshalling the vast 
choir on and upward, and fanning the sacred flame 
of aspiration and of triumph. How she lengthens 
out the rapturous high tones just before the end! 
Like the skylark, she seems to float there in that 
upper air, (that “ privacy of glorious light ”) poised 
upon even wings, which vibrate ecstatic music. 
Our Peri is after the spirit both of Shelley's and 
of Wordsworth’s Skylark; for while she soars, she 
also thinks of earth; she is heavenly and yet 
human, 











Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


In the golden lightning 
Of the setting sun 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 


At the same time her sympathies are with Man in 
his grand Liberty chorus, this apotheosis of patri- 
otic martyrdom: 

— Thon dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam; 





False flew the shaft, though pes well, 
{ The Tyrant lives, the Hero fell! 


True to the kindved points of Heaven and Home! 


touching 


with the | 


cello | 


so much that otherwise might seem harsh in Bach’s | 


We have ventured the opinion that this Finale of 
the First Part is the greatest piece in “ Paradise 
and the Peri;” and in that view it seems almost a 
pity that it could not have formed the close and 
climax of the whole cantata; but the closing piece, 
when we come to it, though less great in itself, will 
be found worthy of its place, a fit song of triumph 
crowning the successful search. This hymn of the 
| holiness of “ blood for Liberty shed’ is surely in a 
| right heroic, manly, wholesome vein; if there is 
| more than enough of mystical and tender sentiment, 
| of drowsy, dreamy, Oriental luxury for Schumann’s 
' critics in other portions of the musie, this certainly 
| relieves them in strong contrast; for this, together 
with the whole series of pieces which we have just 
been endeavoring to describe, is altogether strong 
dramatic and concise. 

(To be continued.] 
a 


A Hitherto Unpublished Letter from 
Meyerbeer, 


In one of its recent numbers the Leipsic 
Musikalisches Wochenblatt prints a curious letter, 
never before published, from Meyerbeer to his 
Mother. Important as the document is for our 
knowledge of the writer as a man, it is all the 
more interesting, says a contemporary, because 
such letters from Meyerbeer are rare. The 
composer of Les Huguenots wrote very few let- 
ters of any kind. and especially very few of a 
domestic and familiar nature. Here it is, 
accompanied by the explanations of the Leipsic 
paper :— 

“ Dear AND BELOVED Nun,* 

* Forgive me for allowing some few days 
to elapse without replying to your kind letter. 
After I have amused myself fora leng time, inspira- 
tion has suddenly returned for the last week, and I 
naturally did not wish to let it fly off again without 
taking advantage of it for my new work. Thus, for 
the last week, I have been composing uninterrupt- 
edly. I hardly understand what little Schneider 
means by wanting me to communicate to her in 
writing how I desire everything to be done. It is 
perfectly impossible to get her up in a character by 
correspondence ; the delicate art of light and shade, 
which constitutes all the merit of the manner in 
which a piece of music is executed, can be regulated 
only by the individuality of the artist, and it is im- 
possible to know that individuality before one has 
heard it. There is, however, somebody who knows 
everything I tried to put in the part of Alice, even 
to the details of respiration, and that somebody is 
that excellent person, Schitzel. If you could per- 
suade Schneider to study the part of Alice with her, 
it would be all gain for my opera, Should you re- 
mark, however, that the proposal wounded the sus- 
ceptibility of the father, or of the young lady her- 
self, do not pressit. But I think Schneider possesses 
too much good sense to misconstrue the proposal 





and not to approve of the many advantages connect- 
ed with it. At any rate, you may tell her that, if 
the two romances in her part, ‘Va, dit-elle’ and 


; ‘Quand je quittais la Normandie,’ are too high for 





her voice, she may transpose them, the first a whole 
tone, and the second half-a-tone, lower, without any 
change in the accompaniment. 

“T see by the Berlin papers that the Elslers are 
still in Berlin. If they should be there at the epoch 
fixed for the revival of Robert, and if one of them 
would undertake the part of the Nun, in which 
Taglioni used to dance, it would be admirable; in 
that case, she might execute in the second act the 
dance I wrote for Taglioni. What about the organ? 
Have they put on the pedal? Let me know when 
the revival of Robert will take place. I only wish 
it may be during the Carnival, and for this I have 
a thousand reasons! One of the most important is 
that I have heard Breiting would then go to Berlin, 
and he would really be a divine Robert. 

“Does Redern come and see you now and then? 
I sincerely hope he does, in the interest of Robert. 
Humboldt, a'so, is a most important patron. Do you 
see him from time to time ? 

“T hsve received from Paris news of the fifty- 
seventh performance of Jobert, It appears to have 
been highly successful. 6,200 francs taken, and, 
Friday, 2,200 frances of yearly subscription, making 
altogether 8,400 francs. I also wrote to tell you 
that, at Toulouse and Poitiers, Robert has been 
played with great success; it will very shortly be 
performed at Brest likewise. Young Derivis (who 
has at last become reasonable) has been sent for to 
sing Bertram there. Here at Frankfort, Guhr, the 
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Capellmeister, has dared to commit the scandal of [to London, and distinguished herself by the 


giving ALL Robert, with a// the recitatives, at a con 
cert. I at first oppose! his project as mueh as ever 
1 could, but without being able to divert him from 
it. 

“ As for Minna’s health, it is alwavs fluctuating, 
Sometimes she feels well, and sometimes she suffers 
violent pains in the chest, and sometimes, also, tick- 
lings in the throat. The cough is becoming less 
frequent, and diminishes in intensity. As here at 
Frankfort, according to what people tell me, the end 
of January is accompanied by villainous east winds, 
I shall go in a few days to Baden, and find there, if 
possible, very comfortable lodgings, facing the sun 
and well provided with stoves; such lodgings, it 
appears, however, are exceedingly difficult to come 
across, a whole colony of Carlists, who spend the 
winter there, having taken all the good apartments, 
If I find what I want, I shall return to Frankfort to 
fetch Minna, and we shall establish ourselves at 
Baden. I hope, my dear Nun, that you have got 
rid of the affection in your eyes; if not, you had 
better not write tome. But let me hear how the 
numerous family is going on, either through Wil- 
helm or Heinrich. Maria embraces and salutes the 
good, gentle Nun, and Aunt Nettie, a thousand 
times, 

“ Your devoted Son, 
“ Gracomo, 

“ This 18th December, 32. 

“P.S.—It is very pitiful on the part of Cerf again 
to announce, as Heinrich writes to tell me, the 
Crociato with Gerver !” 

The above letter was addressed to Madame 
Amalia Beer, care of Herr J. H. Beer, at Berlin. 
As Jacob Meyerbeer was born in 1791, it dates 
from his forty-first year. His father’s name 
was Herz Beer; his mother’s Amalia Beer. The 
former died in 1825, and the latter in 1854. 
Of Meyerbeer’s three brothers, Michael, who 
died in 1834, was distinguished as a poet; 
Wilhelm devoted himself to astronomy; and 
Heinrich embarked in commerce. It is to the 
last that the letter is addressed. The Minna 
mentioned in the letter is the composer's wife, 
formerly Minna Mosson, a niece of Madame 
Amalia Beer. Meyerbeer married in 1827, and 
died at Paris, the 2nd May, 1864, leaving a 
widow and two daughters. 

In his letter Meyerbeer speaks of three of his 
operas: (1) Dobert de Diable, played for the first 
time in Paris the 21st November, 1831, and in 
Berlin, the 26th June, 1832; (2) the opera on 
which he was working when he wrote to his 
Mother, and which, in all probability, was Les 
Huguenots, though the letter furnishgs us with 
no information on this head, and the work did 
not appear till the 29th February, 1836. Ac- 
cording to Ledebur’s Tonlericon—‘‘ After the 
brilliant success of Robert le Diable, the manage- 
ment of the Paris Opera, perceiving how advan- 
tageous it would be to secure permanently an 
artist like Meyerbeer, forwarded him in conse- 
quence Scribe’s text ’—a fact which does not 
seem to contradict our supposition. (3) The 
third opera mentioned is Z/ Crociato in Egitto, 
performed for the first time at Venice in 1824, 
and at the Italiens, Paris, in 1826, but not giv- 
en at Berlin till 1832. 

The following are a few facts concerning the 
individuals to whom allusion is made in the 
letter. ‘*That excellent person, Schiitzel *— 
Mdlle. Pauline von Schiitzel, a pupil of Stiir- 
mer's, born at Berlin in 1812—made her début 
at the Operahouse there very successfully as 
Agatha in Der Freischiitz. Engaged immedi- 
ately afterwards, she very soon became the 
popular singer of the period, as it was only 
just she should. After all, her voice was very 
beautiful, her method excellent, and her dra- 
matic talent especially remarkable for its ver- 
satility. She left the stage early, having 
married, as far back as 1832, Herr Decker. 
bookseller to the King. ‘‘ Little Schneider” 
—Madlle. Maschinka Schneider, born at Reval, 
the 25th August, 1815, adaughter of the Berlin 
Capellmeister, Georg Abraham Schneider—went 
to the Prussian capital with her parents in 1816, 
studied hard under the direction of Rossini 
and Bordogni in Paris, and made her début 
while she was still very young at Berlin. In 
1832 she accompanied Mdme. Schréder-Devrient 





side of that great artist. She was then engaged 
at the Theatre in Dresden, and married Herr 
Schubert, Concertmeister there. In 1860 she 
retire] from the stage, with a pension. In his 
letter Meyerbeer speaks of the impossibility of 
teaching any ene by correspondence how the 
part of Alice ought to be played. Three or 
four notes sent to the Wochenblatt by an anon- 
ymous contributor explain this passage. After 
its brilliant success at Berlin, Robert disappeared 
temporarily from the bills, in consequence of 
the marriage of Pauline von Schiitzel, who had 
created the part. Shortly afterwards Maschinka 
Schneider made a splendid déhut at the Berlin 
Operahouse as Rosina in J/ Barbiere, and Zer- 
lina in Fra Diavolo. In consequence of the 
success thus achieved. Meyerbeer’s Mother may 
have propcsed to the Intendant, Herr von 
Redern, that he should confide the part of 
Alice to the young lady, in order to expedite 
the reproduction of Robert ; and we may fairly 
suppose that Mad. Beer communicated with her 
son, who was then detained at Frankfort, ask- 
ing him to give ‘‘ Little Schneider” a few hints 
in writing. It is to this demand that Mevyer- 
beer appears to reply. He wanted Mdlle. 
Schneider to learn the part from Pauline Schiit- 
zel. Butthe latterhad left Berlin. Maschinka 
Schneider studied it, therefore, with her father, 
a Capellmeister, as we have said, at the Opera- 
house, and who, in that capacity, was the per- 
son best fitted to teach her. But, independently 
of this, Maschinka Schneider had spent the 
winter of 1831 in Paris, and had had the oppor- 
tunity of frequently hearing Robert le Diable at 
the Grand Opera, where Meyerbeer himself had 
got the artists upin the work. Alice was given 
to Mad. Dorus-Gras; Mad. Cinti-Damorean, 
Nourrit, and Levasseur sustaining the other 
principal parts. The result was, that Maschinka 
Schneider learned the part in a week, and sang 
it so remarkably well, that, during the one 
winter of 1832, Robert was performed nine times, 
and the Intendency endeavored to secure the 
services of the new Alice for a permanency. 
But the lady preferred ah engagement which 
was offered at Dresden. The same year, in 
company with Mad. Schréder-Devrient, Hal- 
zinger, and Pellegrin, she obtained a brilliant 
success in London. At a performance for 
Nourrit’s benefit, she played, in French, the 
part of the Princess, which she afterwards re- 
tained for a certain time in Dresden. In 1840, 
she again sang, at the Pergola, Florence, the 
part of Alice, but in Italian, and thirty-eight 
times. 

Hermann Breiting, the ‘‘divine Robert,” was 
a native of Augsburg. In 1826, when he was 
twenty-two, he made his first appearance at 
Mannheim, and was then engaged by Spontini 
for the Berlin Opera. Being coldly received 
by the critics, he had to cancel his engagement 
three months afterwards. He next proceeded 
to Vienna and St. Petersburgh, and then went 
back to Mannheim. It is difficult to explain 
the epithet which Meyerbeer couples with his 
name, and the admiration he seems to have 
entertained for him, as Breiting was never any- 
thing more than a highly respectable singer, by 
no means divine. He died at Hofheim, the 
5th December, 1860. Friedrich Wilhelm, 
Count von Redern, born in 1802, now Cham- 
berlain and Intendant-Geueral of Music at the 
Court of Berlin, was Intendant-General of the 
Prussian theatres from 1828 to 1842.—London 
Musical World. 

*This appellation was, no doubt, given to his mother 
from some incident in their family life. 


<> 


Cherubini. 


Memorials illustrative of his Life. By Edward Bellasis. 
(From the London Musical Standard.) 





(Continued from page 362.) 


Cherubini’s ‘‘ Faniska” was produced at 
Vienna about two months after Beethoven's 
‘Fidelio ” had been brought out. The work 
was received with acclamations, and all the fa- 
mous artists at Vienna vied with one another in 


| feting the composer. Beethoven and Haydn 
were present at the first performance, and agreed 
with the critic of the Viederrheinische Musik- 
Zeitung, who asserted that ‘‘the magnificent 
music excited the admiration of all competent 
judges.” It is said that after the performance 
Haydn embraced Cherubini, exclaiming, ‘I 
am very eld, but Iam your son,” a high com- 
pliment from the aged musician. Beethoven 
undoubtedly styled him, ‘‘the first dramatic 
composer of his time.” It should be remem- 
bered that at this period Gluck and Muzart 
were dead, and Weber was as yet unknown. 
‘* Faniska” pleased the general public better 
than ‘‘ Fidelio,” but both works were in ad- 
yance of the age, and had to suffer the reproach 
of being ‘‘ too learned,” and making too much 
of the orchestra. The similarity in operatic 
style between these two great writers has been 
aptly pointed out by the learned Mendelssohn, 
who, according to Mr. Ella, remarks on ‘ Fi- 
delio ”’:—‘‘ On looking into the score, as well 
as on listening to the performance, I every- 
where perceive Cherubini’s dramatic style of 
composition. It is true that Beethoven did not 
ape that style, but it was before his mind as 
his most cherished pattern.”’ This is high tes- 
timony, and fromakeen judge. Noone would 
charge the mighty Beethoven with copying, 
but we suspect that had it not been for ‘* Les 
Deux Journées,” the whole course of dramatic 
music would have been different from what we 
now find it. 

Mr.. Bellasis reprints from the Hurmonicon for 
1830 along criticism on ‘‘Faniska,” and, touch- 
ing on the relations of Beethoven and his hero, 
gives several small sayings and anecdotes, 
which apparently rest on no very reliable basis. 
Some of the German critics are not very fond 
of Cherubini because he spoke of his brother 
musician as ‘‘ toujours brusque,” a fairly accu- 
rate deseription of Beethoven, we should say; 
while others find fault with him for criticizing 
the deficiencies of his vocal style of writing, 
and for sending hima copy of the ‘‘ Vocal 
Method ” in use at the Paris Conservatoire. 
Here, again, the complaint is well founded. 
It should be remembered that Beethoven was 
ten years younger than Cherubini, and in nore 
of his works shows that he had ever devoted 
much attention and study to the art of singing. 
However deeds excel words; the fact that Cher- 
ubini got up at Paris performances of Beetho- 
ven’s works, is sufficient to prove him a warm 
adinirer of the great tone-poet. 

Before quitting Vienna, he went to take leave of 
Haydn, and asked him as a parting favor for the 
original MS. of one of his scores. Haydn gave him 
an unpublished symphony, and is said to have re- 
marked, ‘‘ Allow me to call myself your musical 
father, and to greet you by the title of son.” It is 
recorded that Cherubini sought Mozart’s tomb, but 
that, on being unable to find the resting-place of 
him for whom he had so strong an affection, he felt 
that Vienna was not the place for him. Such neg- 
lect. of honor and love for this mighty genius struck 
him forcibly. 

On his arrival at Paris a féte was improvised 
for him at the Conservatoire, and various pieces 
out of his operas were performed with enthusi- 
asm. In 1807 Spontini’s great opera of ‘* La 
Vestale” appeared with success; the libretto of 
this work had been refused by Cherubini (among 
others). Its production caused a great deal of 
strife and ill-feeling among the Parisian musi- 
cians, and had it not been for the Empress 
Josephine the opera would never have been per- 
formed, as the jury who examined the works 
for the Grand Opera were against its being put 
on the stage, although it had gained the decen- 
nial prize instituted by Napoleon. 

From some cause, which Mr. Bellasis has not 
made very clear, Cherubini gave up composition 
for some time, and occupied himself with draw- 
ing and botany. He seems to have been fond 
| of drawing flowers on playing cards taken u 
hap-hazard. He also essayed a higher form o 
art. 

One day, David the painter came in upon him as 





he was doing in crayon on a common piece of paper 
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a landscape after Salvator Rosa, with many rocks, 
and traversed by a torrent that made a way for it- 
self through a narrow mountain pass. So pleased 
was David, that he cried out, “In truth, admirable, 
courage!” The drawing subsequently came into 
the possession of Salvador Cherubini, the compo- 
ser's son, 


Cherubini devoted himself with assiduity to 
the study of Linneus, and, his health still con- 
tinuing indifferent, he accepted an invitation 
to stay at the country seat of the Prince de Chi- 
may, in Belgium, Auber accompanying him on 
the trip. 

Mr. Bellasis here makes a point of division in 
Cherubini’s life. Hitherto he had chiefly com- 
posed dramatic music, but after this period he 
devoted himself principally to writing ecclesi- 
astical music. The change reminds us of the 
analogous case of Handel. He was only feeling 
the strength of his pinions when engaged in 
composing for the stage, but he easily soared 
aloft when the time came for writing his immor- 
tal religious music. Posterity has forgotten 
his operas, his oratorios will never die. It 
would certainly be an odd coincidence if an 
analogous result were to take place in the case 
of Cherubini. And we should not be surprised. 
It would perhans be out of place here to point 
ont that. while dramatic music must ever change 
with the tastes and characteristics of the age, 
religion—aceording to the prond boast—re- 
mains *‘semper eadem.” And this immutabili- 
ty to a certain extent clings also to the music 
that is employed in her service. Whatever 
may be said as to the unfitness of the ancient 
Gregorian Tones for pairing with our version of 
the Psalms, no one denies that their old grand- 
eur is in no wise dimmed by vears. Anthems 
and services by our old English church compo- 
sersare performed weekly all over the land, and 
although modern secular music has unquestion- 
ably made its influence felt on modern sacred 
music, still these old compositions maintain 
their ground, and, together with Palestrina, 
Leo, Durante, and the other ancient Italian 
chureh writers, are not likely to go out of date. 
One cannot imagine that Bach‘s ‘‘ Passions 
Musik,” ‘*The Messiah,” or ‘‘ Elijah” will 
ever be relegated to the limbo where operas in 
course of time come to be consigned. If there- 
fore religious music catches the true spirit of the 
words, the fervor it excites in one age will in 
all probability be continued to a period long 
after that at which it was written. Thus relig- 
ion as it goes down the stream of time carries 
illustrative music with it; and though the least 
valuable adjuncts are, when necessity arises, 
thrown overboard, those which have been wide 
ly accepted as the best representatives “of eter- 
nal truths are too precious to be cast away, 
Only the otherday, Carissimi's oratorio of ‘‘ Jo- 
nah” was performed and listened to with 
dclight. Would an opera of this ancient date 
have ever gained a hearing? Again we say 
that the time may come when Cherubini's fine 
overtures and classical dramatic works may be 
forgotten, save to the student: at that period 
he may only be known as the writer of Masses, 
Requiems, and other religious works. 

At the Castle of Chimay, Cherubini still con- 
tinued his botanical pursuits. The old love 
for his art was re-kindled ina strange way. 
The little musical society in the village were 
anxious to perform a mass in Chimay Chureh 
on the feast day of St. Cecilia. and after con- 
siderable misgivings the president of a deputa- 
tion asked Cherubini to write them such a mass, 
«No, it’s impossible,” he curtly replied,” and 
turning to his flowers ignored the presence of 
the assemblage. The sympathies of the inmates 
of the castle were naturally with the villagers; 
and on the following day, Madame de Chimay 
placed some music paper on the table of the 
musician covered with specimens of plants. 
The scheme succeeded, and on returning from 

ehis customary walk, he began to trace out in 
full score the Kyrie of his mass in F. 


Micl states that the Kyrie of the mass in F was 
entirely written in the billiard room daring a sin- 
gle game of pool, the composer only laying his 


= down when told that it was his turn to play, 





and not being in the least disturbed by the talkine 
that was going on around him. 


We cannot accept this account. And what 
a wonderfully long game of pool it must have 
been! It is impossible to have written such a 
movement without time and inspiration; and 
the attention necessary for playing pool would 
greatly clash with such a connected vein of 
thought as one finds in this Kyrie. Perhaps, 
Cherubini was like a gentleman who some years 
ago published in our journal a challenge to 
compose fugues against any one, significantly 
adding, ‘‘I am in the habit of writing one 
every morning in the intervals of sipping my 
coffee and eating my toast and eggs.” How- 
ever, to resume the narrative :— 


Eventually Cherubini finished writing, and going 
up to Auber showed him the manuscript, a piece for 
three voices, with instrumental accompaniments, 
Auber wished it to be tried, a proposal to which 
Cherubini consented; and that very evening Auber 
seated himself at the piano, Madame Duchambye, a 
visitor, taking the soprano, and the Prince de Chi- 
may the tenor. They could hardly wait till the end of 
the piece to express their admiration to Cherubini, 
who himself sang the bass. A Gloria was soon 
added. Meanwhile, St. Cecilia’s Day was close at 
hand, and it was clear that the whole mass could 
not be completed in time. Yet it was agreed that 
the Kyrie and Gloria should be performed. The 
village was ransacked for instruments, and it turned 
out that all the resources amounted to only two 
horns, two clarionets, a quartet of strings, a flute, 
anda bassoon, With such simple appliances, united 
to the voices of the village choir, were the Kyrie 
and Gloria executed; in truth, that St. Cecilia’s 
Day was marked with a white stone in the annals 
of Chimay. 

After this effort Cherubini began to take to 
music again, without, however, giving up his 
favorite botany; and Mr. Bellasis tells us that 
he made a herbal which he preserved with care, 
and which eventually came into the possession 
of his son in-law, Rossellini. His health being 
now quite restored, he returned to Paris, and 
a grand performance of the new mass took 
place, the work being received with enthusiasm. 
Fétis, who was present, subsequently writes :— 


During the interval between the performance of 
the Gloria and that ofthe Credo, groups everywhere 
formed themselves, and all expressed an unreserved 
admiration for this composition of a new order, 
whereby Cherubini has placed himself above all 
musicians who have as yet written in the concerted 
style of church music. Superior to the masses of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and the masters of 
the Neapolitan school, that of Cherubini is as much 
remarkable for originality of idea as for perfection 
of art. 


Picchianti considers that this work alone 
should immortalize its author, aad gives a lucid 
exposition of the main differences between 
Palestrina and Cherubini. We regret that we 
have not space to reprint this, but can only 
find room for the concluding sentence—‘‘While 
Palestrina’s music places God before man, that 
of Cherubini places man before God.” Mr. 
Bellasis reprints the whole of this writer's glow- 
ing eviogium on this fine work. Fétis also 
comments on the difference between the two 
composers, pointing out, that church music as 
Palestrina (and the other great masters of the 
Italian school) had conceived it, had been 
treated as an emanation of pure sentiment, 
stripped of all human passion. Cherubini, on 
the contrary, wished his music to express the 
dramatic sense of his words, and thus blended 
the severe beauties of counterpoint and fugue 
with dramatic expression, sustained by every 
wealth of instrumentation. This well-put dis- 
tinction is important, and should be borne in 
mind. We thoroughly agree with Mr. Bellasis 
in the following remarks :— 

As a composer for the church, then, Cherubini 
wns opposed to Palestrina’s notion that ecclesiastical 
music must always be something ideal, and in main- 
taining on the contrary, that it might also express 
dramatically the sense of the text, he pretty well 
agreed with Haydn and Mozart, But these masters 
are at times trivial and undevotional ; they often 





thought of their singers first, and their subject sec- 
ond; and from being dramatic fell into the snare of 
being theatrical. Certainly their masses have been 
of late too much decried, for many of them are the 
most beautiful in the world. Let these masters 
vield the penitential seasons of Lent and Advent to 
Palestrina and his school. It is theirs to celebrate 
the jovs, not the sorrows of the Liturgical year. 
Still their defects left room for a more earnest, pro- 
found, devotional music, fit to represent a theory 
which, though true, was liable to abuse. 


This criticism shows that Mr. Bellasis pos- 
sesses the power to think on his subject, and 
we can only regret that he does not exercise 
the faculty more frequently instead of merely 
copying what other writers have to say. 

Cherubini’s Mass in F was followed by what 
our author terms ‘‘those four colossal Masses 
in D, the glory of the later school of church 
music, by Cherubini, Niedermeyer, Beethoven, 
and Hummel.” Adolphe Adam well remarks, 
“If Palestrina had lived in our own times, he 
would have been a Cherubini.” And this is 
_— possible; for allowing for the marvellous 

evelopment which musical science had under- 
gone in the last century, he catches the spirit 
of the old Roman master, and probably the 
success of the later musician is to be attributed 
principally to a deep study of the solemn works 
of his great predecessor. 

Cherubini has unquestionably proved that it 
is not necessary to be theatrical in order to be 
dramatic, A complete mass, moreover, should 
illustrate very varying sentiments, and should 
not be one strain of triumph, as Haydn makes 
it. Cherubini, on the contrary, seems to have 
caught the true spirit of the words, and to have 
written his masses with true devotional feeling. 
It is unly proper to add, that some critics com- 
plain of his religious works as being too strong: 
ly tinged with theatrical effects; among these 
dissentients may be enumerated Schiliiter, 
Clement, and Spohr, who in his Autobiography 
considered that Cherubini would never have 
committed these blemishes had he been writing 
for Germans instead of for Frenchmen! -The 
Cassel musician evidently forgot for whom 
Haydn and Mozart wrote. Miel, in noticing 
this mass, speaks in the highest terms of its pro- 
found religiousness, purity and lofty inspiration, 
and specially calls attention to the close fidelity 
his religious music ever displays to the senti- 
ments expressed. He concludes by adding :— 
‘* All those admirable pictures that the Rapha- 
els and the Michael Angelos have painted with 
the colors and the brush, Cherubini brings forth 
with the voice and the orchestra.” 


{To be continued.] 





The Physiology of Versification. 
HARMONIES OF ORGANIC AND ANIMAL LIFE, 
BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, M. D. 


We are governed in our apparently voluntary ac- 
tions by impulses derived from many obscure sources 
which act upon us almost without our cognizance. 
The digestive system legislates largely for our hab- 
its, bodily and mental, and its condition has no 
insignificant effect upon our intellectual and spiritual 
states. We are commanded to a considerable 
extent by our idiosyncrasies and infirmities. The 
secret of our diversities as social beings lies far more 
in our peptic capacities, in our indifference to expo- 
sure or liability to suffer from it, in our sensibility 
to cold and heat or to the air of ill-ventilated rooms, 
in the varying amount of sleep we require, in the 
degree of ability to bear strong light, in the quick- 
ness or dulness of our hearing, in the greater or less 
degree of fatigue induced by the standing posture, 
and in the demands of internal organs which have a 
will if not a voice of their own, than our friends who 
call us good companions or otherwise are always 
ready to believe. 

There are two great vital movements preéminent 
ly distinguished by their rhythmical character,— 
the respiration and the pulse. These are the true 
time keepers of the body ; having a constant relation 
in health, the proportion being, as Mr Hutchinson 
has shown, one inspiration to every four beats of 
tye heart. It is very easy to prove that the first of 
these rhythmical actions has an intimate relation 
with the structure of metrical compositions, That 
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Andante sostenuto come I. 
SOPRANI TUTTI. 





Where are the shafts Thou em 
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the form of verse is conditioned by economy of those 
muscular movements which ensure the oxygenation 
of the blood is a fact which many have acted on the 
strength of without knowing why they did so, 

Let us look first at the natural rate of respiration. 
Of 1817 individuals who were the subject of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s observations, “the great majority 
(1731) breathed from sixteen to twenty-four times 
per minute. Nearly a third breathed twenty times 
per minute, a number which may be tak2n as the 
average.” * 

The “ fatal facility” of the octosyllabic measure 
has often been spoken of, without any reference to 
its real cause. The reason why eight syllable verse 
is so singularly easy to read aloud is that it follows 
more exactly than any other measure the natural 
rhythm of respiration. In reading aloud in the or- 
dinary way from The Lay ofthe Last Minstrel, from 
In Memoriam, or from Hiawatha, all written in this 
measure, the first two in iambics, or short-longs, the 
last in trochaics or long-shorts, it will be found that 
not less than sixteen nor more than twenty-four 
lines will be spoken in a minute, probably about 
twenty, It is plain, therefore, that if one reads 
twenty lines in a minute, and naturally breathes the 
same number of times during that minute, he will 
pronounce one line to each expiration, taking advan- 
tage of the pause at its close for inspiration. The 
only effort required is that of vocalizing and artic- 
ulating; the breathing takes care of itself, not even 
demanding a thought except where the sense may 
require a pause in the middle of a line. The very 
fault found with these ectosyllabic lines is that they 
slip away too fluently, and run easily into a monot- 
onous sing-song. 

In speaking the ten syllable or heroic line, that 
of Pope’s Homer, it will be found that about four- 
teen lines will be pronounced in the minute. If a 
breath is allowed to each line the respiration will 
be longer and slower than natural, and a sense of 
effort and fatigue will soon be the consequence. It 
will be remembered, however, that the cesura, or 
pause in the course of the line, comes in at irregu- 
lar intervals as a “ breathing place,” which term is 
its definition when applied to music. This gives a 
degree of relief, but its management requires care in 
reading,and it entirely breaks up the natural rhythm 
of breathing, 

The fourteen syllable verse, that of Chapman's 
Homer, the common metre of our hymn-books, is 
broken in reading into alternate lines of eight and 
six syllables. This also is exceedingly easy read- 
ing. allowing a line to each expiration, and giving 
time for a little longer rest than usual at the close 
of the six syllable line. 

The twelve syllable line, that of Drayton’s 
Polyolbion, is almost intolerable, from its essentially 
unphysiological construction. One can read the fen 
syllable line in a single expiration without any con- 
siderable effort. One instinctively divides the four- 
teen syllable line so as to accommodate it to the 
respiratory rhythm. But the éwelve syllable line 
is too much for one expiration and net enough for 
two. For this reason, doubtless, it has been in- 
stinctively avoided by almost all writers in every 
period of our literature, 

The long measure of Tennyson's Mand has lines 
of a length varying from fourteen to seventeen syl- 
lables, which are irregularly divided in reading for 
the respiratory pause. Where the sense does not 
require a break at some point of the line we divide 
it by accents, three in each half, no matter what the 
number of syllables; but the breaks which the 
sense requires so interfere with the regularity of 
the breathing as to make these parts uf Maud among 
the most difficult verses to read aloud, almost as 
difficult as the Polyo)bion. 

It may be said that the law of relation here 
pointed out does net apply to the writing of verse, 

owever it may be with regard to reading or de- 
claiming it. But the early poems of a people are 
recited, are sung before they are committed to writ- 
ing, and even if a versifier does not read aloud as he 
writes, he mentally articulates every line, and takes 
cognizance or of its physiological adjust- 
ment to respiration as he does of its smoothness or 
roughness, which he hears only in imagination. 

The critical test of poetry by the stop-watch, and 
its classification according to its harmonizing more 
or less exactly with a great vital function, does 
not go very far, but it is quantitative and exactly 
scientific so far as it does go, The average reader 
will find on trial that the results given above are 
correct enough to justify the statements made, But 
here, as in astronomical observation, we must not 
forget the personal equation. An individual of am- 


*Fiint’s Physiology, 1. 391. 











ple chest and quiet temperament may breathe 
habitually only fourteen times in a minute, and find 
the heroic or iambic pentameter,—the verse of 
Pope’s Homer and Gray’s Elegy,—to correspond 
with his respiratory rhythm, and thus to be easier 
than any other for him to read. A person of nar- 
rower frame and more nervous habit may breathe 
oftener than twenty times in a minute, and find the 
seven syllable verse of Dyer’s Grongar Hill fits his 
respiration better than the octosyllables of Scott or 
Tennyson or Longfellow, A quick-breathing little 
child will learn to recite verses of two and four syl- 
lables, like the story of the couple whose predilec- 
tions in favor of azotized and non-azotized diet are 
recorded in our nursery classic, and do it easily, 
when it would have to catch its breath in the middle 
of lines of six or seven syllables. 

Nothing in poetry or in vocal music is widely 
popular that is not calculated with strict reference 
to the respiratory function. All the early ballad 
poetry shows how instinctively the reciters accom- 
modated their rhythm to their breathing. Chevy 
Chace or The Babes in the Wood may be taken as 
an example for verse, God save the King, which 
has a compass of some half a dozen notes and takes 
one expiration, economically used, to each line, may 
be referred to as the musical illustration. 

The unconscious adaptation of voluntary life to 
the organic rhythm is perhaps a more pervading 
fact than we have been in the habit of considering 
it. One can hardly doubt that Spenser breathed 
habitually more slowly than Prior, and that Anac- 
reon had a quicker respiration than Homer. And 
this difference, which we conjecture from their 
rhythmical instincts, if our conjecture is true, prob- 
ably, almost certainly, characterized all their vital 
movements. 

It seems not unlikely that other organic rhythms 
may be found more or less obscurely hinted at in 
the voluntary or animal fuactions. How far is 
accent suggested by or connected with the move- 
ment of the pulse, every stroke of which, if it does 
not lift the brain, as Bichat taught, sends a shock 
through its whole substance, and compresses it in 
its unyielding case? Itis worth noting that twenty 
acts of respiration mean eighty arterial pulsations, 
and that twenty octosyllabic lines corresponding to 
these eighty pulsations have exactly eighty accents. 
Again, there is a singular coincidence between the 
average pulsatiens of the arteries and the number of 
steps taken in a minute ; and as we hurry our steps, 
the heart hurries to keep up with them. They 
sometimes correspond so nearly that one is remind- 
ed of the relation between the steam-chest, with its 
two alternately opening valves, and the piston with 
its corresponding movements, as we see it in the 
steam-engine. The doctrine of Bichat referred to 
above has been combated on the ground that the 
closely imprisoned brain could not be lifted; but 
the forcible impact of the four columns of arterial 
blood is none the less real in the normal condition 
than when the brain is seen to be raised through an 
accidental opening in the skull. So, also, notwith- 
standing the gradual equalization of the cardiac 
impulse, this impulse must be felt very extensively 
throughout the body. We see that it can lift a limb 
through a considerable space when we happen to 
sit with one leg crossed over the other It is by no 
means impossible that the regular contractions of 
the heart may have obscure relations with other 
rhythmical movements more or less exactly syn- 
chronous with their own; that our accents and our 
gestures get their first impulse from the cardiac 
stroke which they repeat in visible or audible form. 
In these funeral marches which our hearts are beat- 
ing, we may often keep step to the cardiac systole 
more nearly than our poet suspected. But these 
are only suggestions to be considered and tested; 
the relations of verse to the respiratory rhythm 
will be easily verified and extended by any who 
may care to take the trouble.—Boston Medical and 


Surgical Journal. 
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Concerning Regeneration in Piano-Playing. 














BY W. S. B, MATHEWS, 


I suppose many teachers have similar experience 
to mine, especially if their work lies in parts of the 
country where sound instruction has not been 
common ; the experience, namely, that a majority 
of all the pupils coming to us are not only totally 


wanting in systematic notions of technique, (not to 
speak of the common inability to play degato) but, 


what is far more serious, so undeveloped as to be 





unable to play musically any pieee except the most 
simple and meagre. The playing of these persons 
wants every element of expressiveness,—is in short 
totally depraved, ‘The whole head is sick, the 
whole heart is sick” and there is no health in them, 
miserable sinners against all musical light that they 
are! It is an additional element in this problem 
that these people, so needy of long-continued instruc- 
tion, come to the city for only a brief course of 
study. They are a sort of eleventh hour musicians, 
who expect to have full swing in the musical vine- 
yard without enduring the burden and heat of the 
day. Now while, of course, I know that it is impos- 
sible to re-construct their playing in a day, or even 
a quarter, I think there are ways of doing them 
very important service in a single quarter, or even 
in ten lessons, whereof I hope to be indulged some- 
what more fully to speak. 

It is evident on slight consideration that perfect 
performances in point of technique cannot be 
obtained in the brief time mentioned. The most 
that can be done in technique is to lay out a course 
of study and fully enter them in it,by which eventu- 
ally their hands will come into the firm and elastic 
condition indispensable to good playing, and this 
almost every good teacher does. There remains, 
however, a very important work which is not com- 
monly done for this class of pupils, the possibility 
of which is not generally conceded. I refer to such 
an awakening of the dormant musical susceptibili- 
ties, such a giving the scholar the cue, as shall 
almost instantly open his eyes to the proper way of 
studying and interpreting pieces, in doing which, 
when necessary, the lessons acquire for the pupil a 
value which he will more and more highly estimate 
for years afterward. 

The external trait of this playing is its monotony, 
It is monotonous because it is inexpressive; it is 
inexpressive because it is meaningless; and it is 
meaningless because the pupil has not penetrated 
beneath the mere matters of pitch and measure. If 
the melodic ideas are forcible and lie in the treble, 
the player seizes them and after some practice 
manages to bring them out fairly. But melodic 
ideas lying elsewhere than in the soprano are entire- 
ly ignored. To state this difficulty is to suggest a 
way for its removal, namely the study of a number 
of pieces of different character in which the melodic 
ideas appear in various relations, These pieces, 
however, require the living teacher, for without his 
guidance many of the subsidiary ideas will elude the 
pupil’s’ search. The quality of pieces chosen is 
further limited by the desire to awaken the pupil’s 
musical susceptibilities, that is his real enjoyment 
in music; and for this 1am more and more con- 
vinced that pieces of the first order of imagination 
are best. 

As it regards the mere knack of finding the melo- 
dic idea when it shows a disposition to wander into 
the “ bye and forbidden paths ’ of the bass or tenor, 
the best study I know of is fugue. The pupil need 
not play many fugues. One or two, well digested, 
will do nicely, I use the fugue in G minor in the 
first book of the “ Well-tempered Clavier.” Some 
of the preludes are quite as good ; as, for instance, 
the prelude to this very fugue. These should be 
continued through several lessons until they “strike 
in,” as painters say, and can be played clearly, 
coolly, and musically, In the line of imaginative 
pieces I know of none so useful as some of Schu- 
mann’s, I find that the Nachéstiick in F has the 
effect of imparting very desirable elasticity to the 
scholar’s touch, Let two lessons be occupied (hay- 
ing other things to practice, of course) with the 
first two lines. Then I give another lesson to the 


third strain. The second strain I save until the 
last, when the previous practice has prepared the 


pupil to grapple with these wider extensions, 
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Or take Schumann’s “ Entrance to the Forest.” 
Here the shadowy, indistinct character is soon 
seized by the pupil, and the touch quickly softens 
down and begins to show a musical quality. “The 
Wayside Inn” is also a piece easier than the pre- 
ceding, and more popular at first, since it conforms 
One of the best 


Here, it 


to a more external idea of music. 
of all is ‘‘ Homeward” from the same eet. 
is true, the shrees against twos make some trouble, 
but the expert teacher will know how to make that 
right. , 

In addition to these pieces, I attach a great deal 
of importance to the study of operatic pieces of 
grade suitable to the pupil's ability. My choice 
generally ranges between the easy arrangements of 
Dorn, the showy ones of Leybach, or those of Syd- 
ney Smith. Of the Leybach pieces the Puritani 
and Sonnambula have seemed to me most useful ; 
but that is a point concerning which every teacher 
must judge for himself. The especial value of the 
operatic pieces lies in the attractiveness of the melo- 
dies, which are commonly better than those of the 
salon pieces of similarly light character not drawn 
from operatic sources, and in their general fluency 
and “thankfulness” to players and hearers. In 
such pieces the pupil is drawn on to more diligent 
effort in the direction of fluent and well-sustained 
playing than he could otherwise be induced to 
make, Such, in brief, is the ceurse which seems to 
me especially useful with pupils of this class. I 
might also refer to the important aid such pupils 
derive from the practice of judiciously accented 
exercises; for in these the touch is definitely sub- 
jected to control as to its heaviness or lightness, 
and so the pupil acquires the ability to give empha- 
sis tothose tones requiring it. 

I would remark further that it is no doubt true 
in a general way that more depends on the manner 
in which a piece is studied than on the quality of 
the piece itself—a poor piece well studied being 
perhaps more useful to a pupil than a good piece 
indifferently studied. Nevertheless, any teacher 
may observe for himself that in the effort to thor- 
oughly learn a piece in which the imagination is 
particularly bright, the pupil unconsciously absorbs 
the musical idea itself; his playing acquires mean- 
ing and his musical intelligence is greatly quick- 
ened, in a way not observed in the case of those 
equally diligent in the prolonged study of pieces of 
a light character and feeble imagination, such, for 
instance, as those of Lange. And this observation, 
which I think will hold true of pupils in general, is 
especially true of the country girl who has an hon- 
est and genuine nature, but lacks the cultivation to 
appreciate the merely external neatness and con- 
ventionality of such writers as Lange. So while I 
use Lange's pieces in teaching, I do so only in pass- 
sing, and not in the expectation of her deriving any 
significant benefit from their study. This whole 
class of pieces stands to the intelligent teacher much 
in the position that brown bread or sugar of milk 
pills stand to intelligent physicians; they are for 
“ placebo treatment” only, And I need notadd that 
there are cases in music as well asin medicine in 
which the “‘ placebo” is the best practice. 

In concluding these somewhat desultory observa- 
tions, I would beg to express the regret experienced 
by the country teachers who read this Journal, that 
the eminent and skilful teachers of Boston do not 
give to the public from time to time the results of 
their large experience. For I am one of those who 


believe that at the present day this country contains 
piano teachers as intelligent, capable, and competent 
as any inthe world. I only wish they could be 
induced to open their mouths and drop out a few 
pearls of wisdom for the benefit of us in the rural 


districts. 
“ Ferry Hall,” Lake Forest, Ill. 
Jan. 4, 1875. 
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For two or three weeks we have enjoyed a com- 
parative lull in our usually too crowded, sometimes 
stormy, concert life; the Thomas siege guns having 
béen hauled off for a while to operate in other. quar- 
ters, A few. occasions require notice, 

1. The fifth Harvard Sympnony Concert attrac- 
ted a large audience for a day so stormy as Jan, 
7th proved to be. The programme was precisely 
as we gave it in our last, and had a peculiar interest 
from the contrasting of a new Symphony and a new 
Concerto (at least new for us) with the standard, 
never hacknied, Overtures, to Collin’s “Coriolan” by 
Beethoven, and the graphic, stirring one by Men- 
delssohn, entitled ‘“ Meeresstille und gliickliche 
Fahrt,” which programme makers will persist in 
translating “ Calm Sea and Happy Voyage,"—as if 
it meant a happy voyage over acalm sea, whereas 
it is a double picture, beginning with a musical sug- 
gestion of a ship becalmed at sea, and then comes 
the rising of a wind, which swells the sails, and 
sighs and whistles through the cordage, and off the 
good ship speeds, till finally amid guns and trumpet 
signals she comes into port. This formed the spiri- 
ted conclusion of the concert, which began with 
that wonderfully concise, intensely passionate, yet 
exquisitely beautiful musical epitome of a proud life 
by Beethoven; and both works were very well 
brought out. 

The chief interest of course centred in the unfin- 
ished Symphony, in D, (No, 2, op. 11). by Norbert 
Burgmiiller, who, full of genius and of promise (at 
least so Schumann, Mendelsssohn and Hauptmann 
thought), was cut off at the early age of twenty-six 
in the year 1836, One feels a certain sad, elegiac 
character throughout the work, in the quick move- 
ments as well as in the Andante, which is so intense- 
ly sad, and yet so purely beautiful, so fascinating in 
spite of its length and its persistent repetition of the 
haunting little theme which first enters with the 
oboe, and (all must have felt) so Schubert-like, both 
in its rhythm, suggestive of the Andante in the 
great Symphony in C, and in its spirit and whole 
tone of feeling so like the Symphony which Schu- 
bert left unfinished. But the Allegro too, though in 
the major key of D, and swift and impatient in its 
movement, leaves on the whole an impression of 
melancholy, half pensive and half feverish. The 
themes are fine, the development logical, the instru- 
mentation varied and effective ; yet it has the Schu- 
bert fault, too much of prolixity and seeming vague- 
ness of intention. The Scherzo, to be sure, starts 
off with a tremendous impetus, demanding of the 
double lasses almost as much as the Fifth Sympho- 
ny; and yet we cannot help regarding it as the sick 
composer’s desperate effort to break away from the 
sad mood; no wonder therefore that he could not 
finish it! After the principal or first part of the 
Scherzo has had full sweep, and the gentler motive 
of the Trio has been barely started by the horns, 
(the only passage in the Symphony in which the 
execution was confused), his resolution or his 
strength seems to have given out, and here Schu- 
mann takes it up, and with the same ideas, and in 
the very spirit of the whole, he rounds it to a fine 
conclusion. Most of the reviewers of the concert, 
misled by a sentence in the little biographical sketch 
of Burgmiiller, which has been going the roun|s, 
have stated that “of the Scherzo, Burgmiiller left 
only a portion of the Trio,” and that Schubert fur- 
nished all the rest. The Symphony was heard with 
so deep an interest, particularly the Andante, that 
it deserves repetition some day. 




















Friedrich Gernsheim, who composed the Piano |}, 
Concerto in C minor, played by Mr. Peraso, was a 
promising pupil in the Leipzig Conservatory at the 
same time with our Hugo Leonhard and J. C. D. 
Parker. Born at Worms in 1839, he had his first 
instruction from his mother, and then went to 
Frankfort, where he studied with Ed, Rosenhain and 
Hauff; thence to Leipzig, and from there to Paris, 
unti) he was called to the position of Music Director 
at Saarbriicken. In 1865 he went to Cologne as 
teacher of piano playing and of composition at the 
Conservatory, at the head of which stands Hiller, 
and there he still resides, mostly” engaged in the 
composition of string quartets, vocal and orchestral 
works, things fer the piano-forte, etc., some of which 


a 


are accounted excellent. 

We certainly found much more of character and 
beauty than we had dared to hope in the Concerto. 
It is free from the moderm extravagance; classical, 
clear, natural in form. Most of the themes are 
pleasing ;—one, in the Finale, truly fresh and capti- 
vating. The least striking movement is the first 
(Allegro Moderato), but this too is by no means dry 
and flows on with a spontaneous musical impulse, 
The Larghetto is, without being particularly origi. 
nal, very charming, It is a genial work, and forms 
a consistent whole. The instrumentation is rich 
and pleasing, and the piano part, though it is task 
enough for any good pianist, does not stand out in 
any too great prominence, like a show piece. of mod- 
ern virtuosity. Mr. Perabo’s performance of it was 
singularly perfect, and in the careful coéperation of 
the orchestra, there was nothing to disturb the clear 
The programme was well “ lightened 





impression. 
up” by those exquisite little gems from Schumann's 
““Manfred” music, (‘* Incantation of the Witch of 
the Alps” and *‘ Entr’acte”), which have fascinated 
the Symphony audience two or three times before. 

Of the Sixth Concert (Thursday of this week), in 
our next. It has been found necessary to postpone 
“ Paradise and the Peri’ to the 8th Concert, Feb, 
18; and the programme which was designed for 
that will be given in the Friday Concert of Feb. 5, 
as follows: 

Symphony in D minor, Schumann; *Organ Passa- 
eaglia, in C minor, Bach, (J. K. Patne).—*Overture 
to “ Dionys,” Norb. Burgmniiller ; **Piano Concerto, 
in F-sharp minor, Ferd. Hiller, (B. J. Lana); Over- 
ture td ‘“‘ Oberon,” Weber. 


Tue classical Matinées of the Philharmonic Club 
(Messrs. Listemany, &c.) are drawing to a close, we 
are sorry to say. Finer Quartet playing we have 
not heard here, and such opportunities have become 
too rare. We trust that all who love such music, 
and who are anxious, as we all must be, to keep 
such excellent musicians here, will make an effort 
to attend the fourth and last of the series, Feb. 1, at 
Mechanics Hall, at 3 p.m. The programme is a 
choice one: 


1. Quartet, in G@ major. Op. 77, No.1... ......Haydn. 
Messrs. B. & F. Listemann, E. Gramm and A. 





Hartdegen. | 
B. Bata. “ Late Ge oo oc ose sccsececs +--+» Mozart. 
Mrs. Anna Granger Dow. 
3. Duo Concertante. for Violin and Viola...... Mozart. 


First Movement. 
Messrs. B. Listemann and E. Gramm, 
4. Song. “ Tregiorni son che Nina.’’......Pergolese. 
Mrs. Anna Granger Dow. 
5. Quintet, in E tlat, Op. 44, for Piano and String Quar- 
WP an6c Chana ace cube tes wanes pmtaccowe Schumann. 
Messrs. H. Leonhard, B. & F. Listemann, E. Gramm 
and A. Hartdegen. 


Tue two preceding concerts (Dec. 14 and 28) were 
worthy of much larger audiences than they had, 
especially the former of the two, which has fur pro- 
gramme: 


1, Quartet, in A major, Op. 41, No. 3....... Schumann 
a Andante expressivo,—All. molto mod. 
6 Assai agitato. 
c Adagio molto. 


d Finale. 
Messrs. B. & F. Listemann, E. Gramm and 4. 
Hartdegen. 
Di; RBGARES, BOR INO 5 a5 oe. 6 os goss venesacedc ..» Mozart 


Mr. Eugene Weiner. 
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3. Solo. for Piano, 
a Menuet, frova Miniaturés ............ Rubinstein 
& Nocturne. from Album de Peter aan. .Rubinstein 

ce Menuet, Op. 126, No. 1 . Ra 
Mr. Ernst Perabo. : 
4. Chaconne, for French Horn ......+-++++++ Pergolesi 
Mr. Adolph Belz. 

5. Trio, in C minor, Op, 102, for Piano, Violin and 
NEM. «00 dt hbaghe Kebhédpesest ede as baeeine eed. Raft 


a Allegro con fuco. 
a Scherzo. 


¢ Andanie. 


a Pre 
Messrs. = Pain Listemann and J. Hartdegen. 


The Schumann quartet, last of the set of three, 
his only compositions in that form, had not, we 
think, been played here publicly before. It has 
equal beauty with its sisters, and it was most beau- 
tifully played. The Trioby Raff impressed us more 
agreeably than almost any work that we have heard 
by that composer, In the first and last movements 
it is fuil of fire and power, 
grandeur, The Scherzo is unique, and the Andante 
broad and deep in feeling. The interpretation, both 
on the part of the pianist and of Mr, Listemann 
and Hartdegen, was altegether admirable. Mr. 
Perabo’s little pieces also were enjoyed, The flute 


solo was a modest one, tasteful $4 elected and per- 
formed,—in pleasant contrast to the showy variation 


sometimes rising to 


pieces which fintists are so fond of. Mr. Betz’s horn 
solo, set down as a “Chaconne” by Pergolesi, proved 


to be the old song: “Tre giorni son che Nina,” 
which Mrs. Dow isto sing in the next concert. It 
is needless to say with what a rich, pure tone, and 
what fine cantabile expression the pathetic melody 
was rendered by the instrument. Surely we have 
never had such horn playing; and it is all legiti- 
mate; this artist does not overstep his province or 
the true bounds of Art, by constantly exhibiting 
strange feats of execution. 

Of the third matinée this was the programme: 

1. Quintet, in C major, Op. 5.............00+ Svendsen 

2. Songs, a Die Rose............... Richard Wagner. 
& Wiegenlied........0.ccc00e-00- « 

Mr. George Osgood. 

3. ’Cello Solo, Charakter Stiicke.. 

dolph Hartdezen. 
4. Benge, a Lehn deine Wang ’an meine teen Op.1, 
A. Jensen 


. Schumann 


b i BE he Serenade. Op. 4, No, 2..-- 
Mr, George Osgood, 

5, Quartet, F major, Op, 59, No, 1 -- Beethoven 
Mr. Oscoop was prevented by illness from ap- 
pearing, and, in the place of his songs, a lady who 
had not appeared in concerts here before (Mrs. 
Hoya von DER Scnvttz), kindly volunteered to per- 
form a couple of piano pieces by Chopin and Liszt, 
which she did like one who is well at home in mu- 
sie so exacting, and to the general satisfaction of 
her audience. Mr. Hartpecen played his ’Cello 
solo very artistically. The Quintet by Svendsen, 
we must confess, we did not admire, nor feel that 
it had done us good. But the glorious old Beetho- 
ven Quartet at the end, that first of the Rasoumow- 
ski set, made up for all shortcomings of the 
concert, for indeed it was most admirably inter- 


preted, 





Tue Boytston Cuivus, with Mr. J. B. Suarvanp for 
Conductor, and Mr. Cartyte Petersirea for Accom- 
panist, gave their first concert of the season to a 
crowd of the invited, in the Music Hall, on Friday 
evening, Jan. 15, The quality and balance of the 
voices, and the precision, style and finish of their 
execution was highly creditable to the singers and 
to their instructor. The programme consisted 
mostly of short four-part pieces, aniong which quite 
a number were heard for the first time ou such occa- 
sions. 

The fiast part opened with a song of “The Ger- 
man Spring,”—meaning the Spring of German 
nationality and freedom, and is one of the most 
interesting,—at least the most ingeniously construct- 
ed,—of the innumerable things by Abt. The first 
two lines: ‘‘ Hew sweetly shines the morning star,” 
both words and music, are a quotation,—motto, if 
you will—from the old Choral, and, after some inter- 
mediate work by Abt himself, each of the three 
stanzas, which are in qnite a noble, patriotic tone, 
ends with a similar quotation from Luther’s Choral 
“ Ein’ feste Burg.” ‘The effect is impressive. Men- 
delssohn’s “ Vintage Song,” one of the Zorelia frag- 


“ments, was given with a lusty, swinging measure, 


Then came a Piece by Schubert, wholly new to us: 
“The night is cloudless and serene,” (the German 
title is “‘ Nachtnelle,”) singularly constructed, each 


| 











line being “ deaconed eff” by a Tenor solo voice, 
with regular responses in full harmony. It has a 
certain sentimental beauty; but on the whole we 
thought it one of the weaker things of Schubert ; for, 
though there are passages of striking harmony, it is 
long, monotonous and vague in form, passing its cli- 
max several tithes before it comes to an end, andthe 
accompaniment, nearly all the time on a high mono- 
tone, from being mys stical soon grows wearisome, 
A_young gentleman with a powerful, but rather 
dry bass voice, and not always in perfect tune, sang 
the air of the “ Husbandman ” from the beginning of 
Haydn’s Seasons, in many respects quite well; but 
it was taken too fast, Then came a humorous fan- 
tastic part-song to quaint old Latin words: “ Bibet 
ille, bihit illa, &e., composed by Genée, very queerly 
blending an affectation of the solemn church style 
with frolic passages worthy of Opera Bouffe. . It 
was nicely sung and with spirit. This old drinking 
song of the fourteenth century has been much better 
set to music by Schubert. Mendelssohn’s noble, 
manly chorus “‘ To the Sons of Art” was effectiv ely 
rendered, bringing the first part to a worthy close. 
We were not able to stop for the second part, 
which included: “Hymn to Music,” by Billeter; 
piano solos by Mr. Petersilea (Chopin Ballade, op. 
47, and Etude, op, 23, by Rubinstein) ; Schubert's 
Serenade oddly arranged with voices to “do” the 
accompaniment ; © Autumn Sunset,” by Sturm; 
Recitative and Aria from Mr, Buck’s “ Don Munio ;” 
“ Evening Song,” Kunze ; and “ Triumph of Song,” 
Schneider.—This Concert is to he repeated Feb. 12. 


Music in Baltimore. 





The Conservatory of Music of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, under the direction of the composer AscEr 
Hamerix, are giving this winter a series of eight 
Symphony and four Chamber concerts, on Satur- 


day evenings, from Jan. 2, till March 20. The 
whole scheme of twelve programmes is before us, 


and they are in some respects so novel and remark- 
able, that we think they will interest our readers. 


We have room. however, for only a portion of them 
this time. 
FIRST PEABODY CONCFRT—Jan, 2. 
Overture to the tragic opera, “‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
(Chr. Gluck, 1714-1787. 
Fifth 5 Oumeaehe, E flat. Work 73. For Piano and Or- 
chestra L. van Beethoven, 1770-1827. 
Madame Nanette Falk-Auerbach. 
Air with Variations. Work 118. [First time.] 
(J. Hummel, 1778-1837. 
Miss Jennie Bull, of New York. 
Overture to the forest legend, “ Princess Ise.” [First 
8) Seeeererrere Max Erdmannsdérfer, 1848. —. 


Violin. a. Cavatina, D major. Work 85. No. 3. 
6. Tarantelle, G@ major. Work 85. No. 6. 
oo) Perr J. Raff, 1822. 
Concert-Master Emil Seifert, of Be rlin. 
Scene and Cavatina,from the opera, “The Huguenots.” 
(G. Meyerbeer, 1791-1864. 
Miss Jennie Bull. 
First Norse Suite, C major. Work 22. 
[Asger Hamnerik, 1843. —. 
SECOND PEABODY yo 9. 
Second Symphony, D major. Work 3 
L. van ‘Beethoven, 1770-1827. 
Air, from the opera, ‘ Rinaldo.” 
[G. F. Handel, 1685-1759. 
Mrs. Jule de Ryther, of New York. 
“Out In the Free Air,” Concert-piece in the form of an 
Overture. Work 21. [First time.] 
{Bernhard Scholz, 1835. —. 





Fourth Concerto, D minor. Work 70, For Piano and 
Orchestra. [First time.] Anton Rubinstein, 1 
ss Lina Anton, of St. Louis. 
English Songs. 
Mrs. Jule de Ryther. 
Overture to Calderon’s ‘‘ Lady Puck.” Work 51. 
Carl Reinecke, 1824. —. 


THIRD PEABODY CONCERT—Jan. 16. 


Quartet, E flat. For 2 Velie Tenor, and Bass. 
. A. Mozart, 1756-1792, 
Messrs. Allen, Schaefer, wes, and Jungnickel. 
Carnival. Scenes for Piano. Work 9 
{ Robt. Schumann, 1810-1856. 
Miss Lina Anton, of St. Louis. 
Songs. a. The Valley, 0b. Serenade. 
(Ch. Gounod, 1815. —. 
Madame Henriette Corradi, of Paris. 


a. Etude,C minor. Work 10. No. 12. 
b. Second Nocturne, D flat. Work 27. 
[Fr. Chopin, 1810-1849. 
c. Dance of the Fools, from the — opera, ‘‘ Rog- 
neida,”’ N. Seroff, 1820. —. 
Madame Zenaide Rogazin, of St. Petersburg. 
Songs. a. Spring song. 6b. At Spring time. 
ounod, 1815. -. 
Madame Henriette Soren 
Quartct, E flat. Work 47. For Piano, Violin, Tenor, 
and Bass.... .- Robt. Se hum: ann, 1810-1856. 
Miss Lina Anton, Concert-Master Seifert, and Messrs. 
Metz, and Jungnickel. 


Piano. 








Soprano or Atto? 
“Is my voice Soprano or Alto?” and again, Have I 
Tenor or Baritone voice?” 7 

We have obtained an opinion from one who is, or 
ought to be, authority upon the subject—a disciple 
of the old school of Bologna—coming in a right line 
from Bernachi through Porpora, Hasse, Casselli and 
Miecksch, viz:— 

There are two schemes or classifications of the 
human voice, first pertaining to sacred and domestic 
usage as in the Choral, Glee and other four-part 
compositions; next with reference to secular and 
sacred (oratorio) and lyric (opera &c.) which may 
well be illustrated by the following :— 


The question is often asked: 


1 Alto or high Soprano from middle & to 2 Cc 

2 Soprano (1) “s A—1 
3 Mezzo Soprano “ small a to “Oa F 

4 Alto (2) < to 2d D—2 
5 Contralto = « BD a indie B 

6 Alt Tenor be ss E to 21 C 

7 ‘Tenor (3) “ “ Cto middle ie 
8 Baritone be great A ng sy 

9 Bass (4) 2 Ft D4 
10 Contra Base or Basso Profundo, from ‘great Dto 

small 


These schemes represent ordinary daily exercise 
of the voice, which should always be able to sing a 
third higher or lower than here represented, that it 
may never be summoned to trespass upon its ex- 
treme limit, 

It will be observed that in the first Choral scheme, 
the Soprano and Alto are just a fifth apart; Tenor 
and Bass in the same relation; again, that the So- 
prano and Tenor are an octave apart—as also are 
Alto and Bass, 

In the Dramatic scheme, the ten voices range an 
interval of a third apart; the same relation of an 
octave exists in all male and corresponding female 
voices; e. g.—Basso Profundo and Contralto, Bari- 
tonn and Mezzo Soprano, an octave apart. 

The error of many public singers of supposing 
their voices Contralto becomes apparent, when this 
theory of their respective range is understood.* * 





New York, Jay. 18, 1875. Mr. Thomas gave his 
third Symphony concert, at Steinway Hall, on Jan- 
uary 9th. The programme was headed by Gluck’s 
stately and formal overture to “ Paris and Helen,” 
(first time), a work which was listened to with more 
curiosity than enthusiasm by an audiencé accus- 
tomed to the romantic music of the so-called mod- 
ern school, not every one being skilled to perceive 
that a strictly claasical form underlies that which 
is best in all music, no matter how romantic or 
elaborate. This overture is not the best presenta- 
tion of the composer’s style, but nevertheless 
interesting, and was wisely placed by Mr. Thomas, 
whose programmes are, often, epitomes of the his- 
tory of music, 

Next on the list was a scene from Weber’s Eury- 
anthe, 2nd Act, “ Wo berg ich mich,” sung by Mr. 
Franz Remmertz. This gentleman has a good bass 
voice and his singing is not devoid of merit—but 
the question will present itself, is vocalism strictly 
in keeping with a concert of this kind? A pro- 
gramme wholly made up of instrumental music is not 
eften seen, but this introduction of an organ se im- 
perfect as the human voice (the really perfect 
voices are so few that we may leave them out of 
the question) is, I fancy, often due to the tyranny 
of public taste rather than to an artistic sense of 


the fitness of things on the part of the programme 
makers, 


Raff's new Symphony, No. 6, in D minor, came 
next; and during the intermission which followed, 
that ‘portion of the audience not familiar with the 
German tongue exercised their intellectual faculties 
by endeavoring to translate the motto “Gelebt, 
a peer yey os gestritten—Gestorben, umwor- 

en,” and to determine its exact relation to the 
symphony. The work contains much to delight 
the hearer, but it has neither the unity of the “For- 
est Symphony” nor the dramatic power of the 
“Lenore;” and it will not, I think, ou quite 
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so popular as either of these two familiar composi- 
tions. The first movement is marked Allegro non 
troppo, and the subject, which is introduced pizzicato, 
is finely treated in the inimitable style of the com- 
poser. The second movement is marked Vivace. 
It is really a Scherzo, and irresistibly brings t» 
mind the Scherzo in Mendelssohn's Mid-summer- 
Night’s Dream; and to say that it resembles the 
most wonderful of Mendelssohn’s scherzos without 
being, in any common sense, an imitation, is the 
highest praise that can be bestowed. This and the 
preceding movement are generally conceded to be 
the best part of the symphony. The third move- 
ment (Larghetto, quasi Marcia Furebre). displays 
less originality, and the last movement, Allegro 
con-spirito, is (comparatively) weak almost to the 
point of an anti-climax. 

I need not say that the work received a splendid 
interpretation ; cela va sans dire, 

The second part of the programme contained 
“ Wotan’s Abschied,” and with it for the first time 
the remarkable “ Feuer-zauber” was given. The 
vocal part was sustained by Mr. Franz Remmertz. 
These selections are from the first night of Wag- 
ner’s Niebelungen-Ring. The concert ended with 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, At the fourth sym- 
phony concert, Feb, 6th, Beethoven's symphony in 
B flat No, 4, will be performed and four new addi- 
tions to the repertoire are announced: a Concerto 
by Bach (2 violins and orchestras;) Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms; Raff's new Concerto for piano 
and orchestra, to be played by Mme. Madeline 
Schiller ; and a Symphony by Hoffmann. 

I send the programme of a Matinée given by Mr. 
Thomas, at Steinway Hall, last Saturday. 


Symphony. Harold in Italy, Op. 16 Berlioz. 
Octet for String instruments, Op. 20 ...Mendelssohn. 
String Orchestra. 

Overture, William Tell 

Triiumerei, (by request) 

Introduction, 

Quintet, 3d Act Meistersinger von Nuernberg, 
Finale, 


” 


(Wagner. 
Also of the second coneert of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society, with the Thomas orchestra, on 


Saturday evening last. 
Parti, 


1. Suite, in B minor [first time] 
“1. Grave—Fugue. 2. Sarabande. 
3. Polonaise et Double. 4. Badinerie, 
Flute Obligato by Mr. Carl Wehner. 
. Aria—“ In questa tomba oscura,”.......Beethoven. 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 
. Symphony No. 1, in B flat major, Op. 38, Schumann, 
Part I. 
. Overture—Leonore No. 2 
. Hungarian Dances (new) 


4 Beethoven, 
5 

6. “ Tancredi’’—* Di tanti palpiti,” 

7 


Brahms. 
Rossini. 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 

. Kaiser March.......-..+ bosebiovss-sonmenipece 

Mr. Thomas will give an extra concert at Stcin- 
way Hall this evening. 

I think that in my last communication I must 
have written the name of Mr. Henry C. Timm 
rather indistinctly. The veteran ex-president of the 
Philharmonic society would hardly recognize him- 
self in Mr. Henry C, Simms, as your printer has it. 

A. A. C. 

Worcester, Mass, The Palladium of last Satur- 

day, has the following account of an interesting 


musical occasion. 

Mr. B. D. Attey’s lecture on Handel, which we 
publish entire, from manuseript, on our first page, 
was given before a large audience on Friday even- 
ing of last week, It was purely biographical in 
character, abounding ia information regarding the 
life and personal characteristics of the great master, 
rather than of his works, and was delivered by the 
lecturer with hearty enthusiasm, and a genuine love 
for his subject. A superb portrait of the great com- 
poser, placed on an easel beside the speaker's desk, 
graced the lecture-room and inspired the audience. 
The musical illustrations consisted of the pathetic 
air from “ Rinaldo’ —* Lascia ch’io pianga,” Fugue 
in E minort * The Harmonious Blackswith,” and 
the beautiful cantata, * L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso,” 
which has never but once before been performed in 














he 


this country; this was in May, 1873, when Mr. 
Otto Dresel, with a select chorus of about fifty 
voices,—he himself at the piano, with the assistance 
of the Beethoven Quintette Club, and Miss Clara 
Doria, Mr. Geo, L. Osgood, and Mr. Schlesinger, to 
sustain the solos, produced this work, in Boston, for 
the benefit of Robert Franz, who had a short time 
previous become a victim to the greatest misfortune 
that can befall a musician—that of doafness—and 
realized for the composer the handsome sum of 
$1200, which, by private contribution, was after- 
ward increased to $3000. This music then aroused 
the interest of musical people, as it has on this sec- 
ond interpretation, awakening a desire for a second 
hearing. 

Mr. Allen’s chorus comprised sixteen of our best 
singers, who sang the choruses with fine effect, their 
renderings being characterized by promptness, de- 
cision, and misician-like understanding of the work. 
Particularly noteworthy were the laughing chorus, 
** Populous cities,” and the final chorus, written in 
canon, which made a very satisfactory close to a 
very interesting performance. The solos were sus- 
tained by Misa Ingraham, Mrs, A. II. Davis, Mrs. 
J. Stewart Brown, Mrs. E. A. Allen,’ Mrs. A. C. 
Munroo, and Messrs, C. R. Hayden, S. Richards, 
and B. T. Hammond. Miss Ingraham was remark- 
ably successful, singing all her appointed numbers 
with artistic finish and refinement, and displaying 
her rare executive abilities in the florid music of 
the principal soprano airs, ‘‘ Sweet Bird,” and * O, 
sad Virgin,” where she evinced remarkable ease and 
purity of style, and revelled in the bird like strains 
with exquisite delicacy and sweetness. The one 
blemish in her singing of the evening was the im- 
perfect attack which still mars her taking up new 
phrases ; they are not struck squarely and with de- 
cision, but are too often crept up to, which causes a 
lack of vitality and crispness. 

Mrs. Allen was unfortunate in her singing, owing 
to a severe cold which unfitted her for the solo, from 
which, on account of it she had preyiously with- 
drawn, and about which there was a misunderstand- 
ing at the last moment. Mrs. Davis evinced added 
increase of volume in the upper register, and good, 
pure tone; but the lower register is thereby losing 
the rich, sympathetic quality that was formerly so 
warm and luscious, a made her voice an excep- 
tional one. She sang the music intelligently and 
with expression, Mrs. Brown exhibited less effort 
than usual, and is particularly satisfactory in the 
foundation tones of her voice; but her manmer of 
taking the notes above the staff fnjures the effect of 
her singing, making her tones at times painfully 
penetrating. Mrs. Munroe sang with her usual in- 
telligence and musicianly knowledge, rendering the 
alto solos with faithfulness and expression, barring 
a settled heaviness, which we wonder did not fall 
upon each individual singer with the bad, stifling 
atmosphere, for which it seems there is as yet no 
remedy, the ventilating arrangements of the chapel 
not being completed. Mr. Richards’ assignments 
were short, the tenor solos falling almost entirely 
upon Mr. Hayden, who is supposed to have under- 
stood his ro/e and answered the requiremements of 
the music, but his patronizing air, facial expression 
of indifference and disgust, at once prevented fair, 
unprejudiced hearing, and destroyed the tenor solos 
throughout. His manner, during the performance 
of prelude and interlude, has become of late. disre- 
spectful to the pianist, to say the least. Mr. Ham- 
mond was in unusual good voice and sang with 
smoothness and composure ; evincing a freer deliv- 
ery and a more even scale, than sometimes occurs. 
The hunting song he sang well. 

The work is one of great beauty and brilliancy ; 
the music and words wondertully united, and in 
perfect harmony. Instead of accepting Milton’s 
idea and reoresenting the poems as two separate 
pictures, Handel alternates from grave to gay, 
blending the distinctive beauties. 

Previous to the cantata, Mr. G. W. Sumner gave 
splendid renderings of the E minor fugue and “The 
Harmonious Blacksmith,” each being noble inter- 
pretations of this great master in the field of instru- 
mental music. Both numbers bore the maturity of 
more years than have yet passed over the head of 
the skillful young pianist. 

Mr. Allen furnished the accompaniment, playing 
from Robert Franz’s full arrangement of the outline 
score left by Handel; an arrangement admirably in 
keeping with the characteristics of the great com- 
poser’s ideas. To Mr. Allen the public are indebted 
for a rare treat in the hearing of this delightful mu- 
sic, which has lingered lovingly in the memory of 
all who heard it. The next lecture, upon Haydn, is 
to be given on the evening of February 11th. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


My Heart’s Best Love. Song and Chorus. 
3. D toe. Drockway. 
‘My joy each day, my dream by night, 
My rose in winter drear.” 
Words by Geo. Cooper, and the words, music and 
general appearance of the piece are alike taking 
and elegant. 


O, were I a Bird. 2. C toe. 


* Or were La thoucht”’— 
‘Or were La breath’ — 





FJ. L. 3 


_Full of sweet imaginings, and is a very sweet, 
simple, and gracious song. 


You needn’t say a Word. 3. Eb tog. 


Madame Dolby. 


“Tt wasn’t my fault that somebody stayed, 
Long after my song was done.”’ 


Very pretty and piquant. 


There’s Millions init. 2. G toe. 


‘Speculation is the theme 
That every soul arouses.” 
Very well written indeed, and is a comic song 
with wit in it, and hits the times exactly. 


Thomas. 


Recordare. Duet for Soprano and Mezzo 
Soprano. From Requiem Mass, 4. F to 5. 
Verdi. 
© Recordare. Jesu pi-e.” 
“ Jesus, kindly recollect us.’”’ 


Needs only to be heard to be admired. 
soprano needed. 


Come to Me. Sacred Quartet. 


High 


4. F tof. 
Smith. 

“ To the weary, faint, oppressed, 

How sweet the bidding, ‘“‘come to me.” 


A beautiful arrangement from Spohr. 


Knustrumental. 


Le Trot de l)/Amazone. 3. Eb Boscowitz. 


Were it not so powerful, one would call it a vigo- 
rous galop. With ita energetic movements, a regi- 
ment of Amazons might very properly keep time 
and ‘trot’’ to it. 


Avant le Combat. Scene Militaire. 3. F. 


Boscowitz. 


Mr. Boscowitz seems to compose in the same bril- 
liant vein formerly characteristic of Ketterer. A 
dashing military piece. 


Sous les Palmiers. Reverie. 3.C. Boscowitz. 


A reverie, but a very cheerfulone. Suggestive of 
the palm-tree shade, of course, but with a strong ‘ 
hint of bright sunshine, and the fragrance of 
neighboring orange groves. 


La Bohemienne. Chanson pour Piano. 3. C. 
Boscowitz. 


A lively song with a gypsy flavor to it. 


Helene Galop. 2. C. Piefke. 


Very wide awake. 


Mazurka Melodique. 4. A minor. Aronsen. 


A mazurka with variations,—that is, the mazurka 
character is retained, while arpeggios, triplets, etc. 
are used for ornamentation, 


Willie Pape’s Irish Diamonds. each 


No. 4. The Minstrel Boy and St. Patrick’s 
day. 6. Eb 


Willie Pape’s Highland Gems. each 
No. 2. Flowers of the Forest, Kelvin Grove 
and Campbell’s are comin’. 5. Ab. 


There could not well be better exhibition pieces 
than these, which are based on the sweetest of 
melodies, and are adorned with all the usual con- 
cert embellishments. They are brilliant, every one 
can understand and appreciate them, and they are 
just adapted to please an audience. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, <c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staif, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 
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